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that had been something official and Kuomintang.
Over forty of them had been Red Army women, cap-
tured in the fighting between the Government forces
and the Reds about a year before. They were solidly
built peasants from Hunan and Szechuan and north
Shensi, looking a little like Eskimos in their padded
winter clothes, with their black hair falling into their
eyes. In an upper room they sat about on the floor,
sewing quilted bedding for the soldiers.
They greeted Agnes cheerfully, for they knew her
well, and had great faith in her medicines. Most of
them needed attention, and their condition gave me
a sudden insight into Chinese prison life. For an
hour or so we washed and dressed infections, and ap-
plied iodine liberally, for the bright yellow stain gave
general satisfaction. But we were helpless enough
when confronted with a hand or a foot frozen hard on
the long march through the snows of Sikang, where
many of these women had come with Mao Tse-tung.
Two or three cases were so serious that we could only
recommend a doctor. "I'll see that they get one,"
said Agnes; and I knew that she would.
"What happened to the other political prisoners?"
I asked.
"Three hundred men were released; many of them
have been drafted into the different armies. But there
were some children; I haven't seen them yet." She
turned to our student companion, who had observed
this process of bathing dirty feet with some distaste,
and was obviously eager to be off. "What happened
to the Red Army children?"
Liu immediately became enthusiastic. "They are at
the headquarters of the Anti-Japanese Vanguard. We